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That this whole business of satirical authorship was but 
little to his nature, soon appeared in the sequel. This 
propensity was an acquirement of his reading; behind the 
comic show, he says himself afterwards, the reality of feel- 
ing held on its undisturbed growth; even in the Devil's 
Papers it got some space, and in the first Romances which 
Jeau Paul now sent into the world, already the whole ten- 
derness of his elegiac and idyllic nature came to light. 
A fter the Law-suits, he wrote, he worked on, nine years 
longer in the satirical vinegar-factory; then, through the 
still somewhat oxymelish life of Wutz, he made the transi- 
tion to the Invisible Lodge; so long had the heart of the 
youth been obliged to see all shut np that was blissful 
within it and throbbing, all that heaved, loved and wept. 
When, in his 28th year, it dared at last to open itself, then 
did it gush forth like a warm, overflowing tide. Here, 
too, we remark irregularity of development ; for that 
omnipotence of the feelings, which is natural to man in the 
years of puberty, ceases to be so in advancing manhood; it 
was dammed up and kept back in our poet by the rough 
band of destiny, and we cannot better describe the power 
of the reaction than Jean Paul himself has done in the 
words just quoted. This dark, sensitive existence held 
him all his life-long under its sway; aud when we are sated 
with the far-fetched jokes aud figures, the brain-work of his 
writings, there still awaits ns as an alternative, after the 
sweet the bitter meat (one might also invert the figure) of 
tears, after the light the twilight, after the show the music. 
Here his romantic, entirely nnplastic nature, is in its 
element. If Goethe was perhaps made more for a plastic 
artist, Jean Paul by his whole spiritual manifestation was 
designed for a musician. When a feeling possessed him so 
that ho would fain represent it, it yearned in him not for 
words, but for tones; all he said was, with him, tone, not 
vision, when he had drunk deeply; he was ever hearing 
himself, or what was in him, and thought clearly upon 
it. Something impelled him, then, to express bis emotions 
on the harpsichord ; for plastic art he never had an 
adaptation. He was himself aware of this, his antithesis to 
Goethe: to him, he said, all was clearly defined, but to 
himself romantically blind ; he travelled through cities 
without having seen anything in them; he was attracted 
only by fine landscapes which favored the romantic; he 
saw, to be sure, all individualities of life, but he took no 
interest iu them, and forgot them. With these peculiarities a 
musical talent might consist, bnt not a really poetic. And, 



in fact, what other impressions than musical ones do we 
receive from those pictures, in which he portrays now a 
landscape, now a piece of music, now a dream or vision, 
now the soul's dark state of feeling under ontward impres- 
sions? When he paints these rainbow scenes, writes those 
perfumed sunset letters, and exercises his divination on the 
dreams of angels and flowers? These are .the passages 
which only a poet can write, and only a reader can admire, 
to whom the clear light of day and a palpable object of 
inspiration are uncomfortable. The brilliancy of the more 
radiant Phoebus in Italy could never have set this poet, 
like Goethe, on the pinnacle of his creations, bnt he buried 
himself in night, in a self-exaggerating manner, and needed 
for the fireworks of his fancy, which conld only shine in the 
dark, a mere spark for kindling. On a rose-leaf it became 
alive; the smell of a Sower put him into a poetic mood; 
the wailiog autumn more than the spriog; the moonlight 
more than the snn; obscure, poetic passages entered into 
him like raptures, even when he could do nothing with 
them; a passage of Shakspeare, like poor Torick in Sterne, 
created whole books in him. Where Jean Paul gave him- 
self up to those dark, inner moods, as especially in Hes- 
perus, " at the more tolerable passages of which he almost 
died of sweet rapture," there, for any mature taste and clear 
culture he is unenjoyable; but where he joined to this 
energy of feeling the clearness of his consciousness, not to 
shape adventurous allegories and visions, but to grope in 
the dark mines of the youthfully stirred bosom after the 
pure gold, there he is exquisite. He had the quite original 
gift of asserting, under the strongest feelings, clearness and 
considerateness; the equinox in which he was born, was, 
he fancied, an emblem, if not the basis of a spiritual one 
within him ; fancy and reflection were in him equally 
balanced. Hence conld he say, as above, that he thought 
clearly upon the music that sounded within him; in his 
dreams he was often clearly conscious that he dreamed. 
Herewith, now, connects in him that gift, that he grasped 
with the clearest consciousness just that chaotic world of 
the inner man, at the time when feelings and passions 
most overpower the consciousness; that he pictures with all 
the means of musical speech or metaphors those states of 
the soul, which defy in their very nature all designation 
through ideas. He sees and feels, he guesses and dreams 
continually a harmony of the inner with outer nature, 
which we feel most on the very first conflict of the sentient 
with the thinking forces; he grasps into the furthest objects 
of cosmic nature, to find images for the most mysterious 
moods of the sonl; he would bring to view what the fewest 
persons, even in these years, so much as experience with 
like energy, and hence are there so few who can. feel and 
follow after him where he is finest and deepest, or who 
have any idea of what he is speaking about. And yet here 
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lies almost his first merit, and quite an original ooe. If it 
was the characteristic of all humorous and pragmatic 
authors, that they aimed to go up to the sources of feeling, 
it must be confessed that none even dared what Jean Paul 
did, who searched them out precisely at the age especially, 
when their dominion is mightiest and most unbridled, and 
who in the exposition of them passed with the leap of 
genius the small derivations of the pragmatists. He knew 
not men as they did, he knew not even man ; but the inner 
man, as it is conditioned in that touchingly comic age, 
when the ideal and the actual war together within him, that 
he knew, as perhaps it has never been known by any one 
since. 

The "Invisible Lodge" (1192) is not complete; the 
whole plan betrays the beginner. He is here divided, as it 
were, between Klinger and Hippel. The whole singular 
educational story, the decided sympathy with Rousseau, 
reminds me somewhat of him; the flirtation with Herrn- 
huterism, the lingering on the death scenes of Amandus, 
the trance-death of Ottomar, the fondness for night- 
scenes, which have no iutrinsic purpose, but to make some 
assaults upon the reader's heart and handkerchief, lean 
decidedly toward Hippel. So far as the story goes, there 
is nothing to be said of its tendency, except what with 
almost all Jean Paul's romances is the final purpose : it 
pictures the contrast between the idea and life. The hero 
is one of those earth-embracing, heaven-sick souls, the wings 
of whose fancy are not sufficiently clipped, who imagine 
themselves outside of the world; "this world is only a 
mock -planet to their inner one; they see the outer, only 
when they remember their own, and then it is transferred 
and transformed into the inner." The characteristic man- 
ner, in short, of Jean Paul's romances is here, at the very 
outset, decidedly manifested. The main subject takes a 
covered course, the "fresh history" is wanting here as in 
all his things, the main thread lies veiled behind reflections, 
and lyric effusions, behind satiric interpolations, dreams and 
all sorts of tinsel. The author is inexhaustible in his 
thousand turns for avoiding a direct report. Not only 
that he reflects upon his facts, but he reflects upon his 
work also, and entertains himself, and jokes most delectably 
with the reader; he chastises improprieties of style, he 
notes words that displease him, and omits, indeed, observa- 
tions that would lengthen the periods too much, but does 
not omit to remark that he does omit them. He will, like 
Hamann, be always communicating not the thoughts and 
idea-dances of his heroes only, but those of the author, 
too, just in the order or disorder in which they actually 
pass through his head, and he forgets that writing can be 
distinguished from life in no other way than by the order 
which it, a deliberate and considerate process, introduces 
into the whirling flood of hurried life. This error pervades 
all the writings of- our poet, and is the source of a certain 
psychological worth, aqd at the same time of a good deal 
of their sesthetie worthlessness; it places his romance in 
sharp contrast to the Spanish novels, in which all human 



feelings and passions, talk and thought, appear in a certain 
order of parade, and in altogether too disciplined a manner. 
That parenthetical manner, which he has in his style of 
writing, properly reflects in small the greater one in the 
whole build of his Romances. They are not dovetailed 
with those thousand clamps, woven of these thousand 
threads, that we find in other humorists; there are indivi- 
dual sketches and touches, exquisite scenes, but no trains of 
strictly consecutive action; characteristic anecdotes, but no 
pictures; as his witty writings are eminent not as entire 
satires, but as collections of witty sayings and epigrams. 
He seeks (says Lichtenberg) " to carry approbation by a 
amp de viain rather than by systematic attack." So are 
his characters better profiles than portraits, rather portraits 
than statues, better sketches than executions. So, too, in 
his scientific works, has he given fine hints and single rules, 
but could never have given a system of education or aesthe- 
tics. It is not life in its fullness which his works describe, 
richly comprehensive as they are, but only fragments of 
life; it is not a rounded philosophy of life, which, as with 
Goethe or Schiller, would result symmetrically from the 
contents of his writings as from the character of the 
writer; but it is an aphoristic, freakish philosophy, which 
one, therefore, loves to pluck to pieces and collect in an- 
thologies. And as the only tolerable characters of his 
romances are youthful ones, and his men and old men are 
caricatures, so might we say of the author himself, that 
only a segment of life and of unfolded humanity falls upon 
him. He said himself that he always carried with him the 
feeling of a not yet perfected maturity, of moral incom- 
pleteness. He was not a finished author, and Herder hit 
the nail on the head, when be regarded him as one to 
make something out of; and so did Lichtenberg, when he 
prophesied to him that he would be great, if he only began 
once more at the beginning. Finely has Lichtenberg, in 
speaking of Sterne, exposed another main peculiarity of 
Jean Paul's Romances. It is well known how, like Sterne, 
whom he resembled in life and writings, he loves to keep us 
vibrating between the most opposite moods; how he lets 
jest and earnest, laughter and weeping, and all human 
powers play together at once, just as in life, forgetting 
that poesy should smooth off roughnesses of reality; how 
he always " has on wings for ether, boots for the pave- 
ment;" how he springs over from " Schoppe^s wisdom to 
the sensibility of Hesperus," and back again from the 
"steam-baths of emotion into the cold-baths of satire;" he is 
aways exhorting us to stand at once being tickled into 
laughter and softened into tears. The passage of Lich- 
tenberg, in which he condemns this, is as follows: " There 
is," says he, " an infallible sign whether one who wrote an 
affecting passage, really felt it, or whether he merely, by 
understanding and cunning choice of affecting touches, wins 
tears from us through a nice knowledge of the human heart. 
(In the case of Jean Paul this would have to be conceived 
differently). In the first case he will never, when the. 
passage is over, suddenly give up his victory. So soon as 
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the passion cools with him, it cools with us also, and he lets 
us dowu without our knowing it. In the latter case, on 
the contrary, he seldom takes the trouble to avail himself of 
his victory, but throws the reader, often more to the admi- 
ration of his art, than of his heart, into another kind of 
mood, which costs himself nothing but wit, but cheats the 
reader out of almost all that he had before gained. Of this 
latter kind is Sterne." 

Into the" Hesperus" (l'I94) have manifestly passed over 
constituent parts of the uncompleted Lodge. This, too, is 
still a night and evening-piece, addressed to weary souls, 
oppressed spirits, and transcendental beings, who find life 
smaller than themselves and death; to the inner misery is 
added an outer: we have consumptives, blind folk, victims 
of amaurosis, crazy people; and the death-scenes, and 
funeral-discourses, are agaiu dwelt upon with a tender 
soul and with a " crazed humor." The design is to let the 
varieties of love, maternal, brotherly and sisterly, filial, 
friendly, sexual, and universal human love " burn side by 
side on the altars," and to unfold the wealth and nobleness 
of the human heart. Hence, in this " Tragelaph," * whose 
appearing affected our straightforward poets in Weimar in 
a new and quite comic way, but inspired the enthusiasts 
like Moritz and the women, the tender ingredients are par- 
ticularly predominant. We will notice particularly the 
character of Emanuel. There had already appeared in the 
Lodge an extra leaf on high geniuses, whom, beside other 
endowments, he recognizes by their feeling of the nothing- 
ness of all earthly doings, and by their sense of the dispro- 
portion between our heart and our place, by the desire of 
death and the looking above the clouds. Now, this Eman- 
uel is here the representative of that class — an Indian with 
crushed body, a Pythagorean, whom a fair, a farce, makes 
sad, and a poet like Shakspeare melancholy; who lightens 
his fancy by fasts and abstinence from flesh, and who is 
marked by one trait especially, which " distinguishes not 
only crazy, but extraordinary men, from ordinary ones," — 
namely, that a few ideas to which he lias with partiality 
conducted all the nourishing juices of his spirit, have ac- 
quired with him a disproportionate preponderance^ Two 
great truths which .bear the universe, he holds fast in his 
heart: G-od and immortality. Jean Paul makes distinctions 
between divine men, animal men, and vegetable men; he 
reckons these hermits among the first, which we certainly 
should count among the last. .We point the reader to this 
character not merely to bid him notice how bad it is, when 
such natures, which are unprofitable boarders on the earth, 
and on which the board of health and the police should 
have an eye, are represented to youth as the ideal of the 
highest humanity, but also to prepare him for Jean Paul's 

* '* A fabulous animal, partaking of the nature of the stag and the 
goat." — Greek Lexicon. 

t A specimen, of his philosophy is an alburn, beginning with the 
words " Man' has here 2$ minutes — one to laugh, one to sigh, and half 
ft one to love — lor in il>* midst of this minute ho dies." These are 
such things as one writes when one indulges too much in lemon-juice, 
tea, sugar-cane, and anacK. 



own philosophy of death, with which we shall soon become 
acquainted in the Oampanerthal. For the counter-piece 
to this also, his pleasure in petty life, which was first 
expressed by Siebenkas and Quintus Fixlein, we are pre- 
pared by the mixed character of the hero Victor, in whom 
the contrasting sides of Jean Paul, his humor, and his sen- 
timentality, lie united, and in whom be, in an expository 
way, depicts himself. The eccentric hero has a roomy 
heart for the most dissimilar feelings; he is poet, philoso- 
pher, courtier, and enthusiast at once; he has "three 
quaint souls — a bnmorous, a sensitive, and a philosophical," 
and the reader may find out the keynote among all. 

The two antitheses, of which we speak, are introduced to ua 
in Jean Paul's very next following works. " Quintus Fix- 
lein," aud the " Flower, Frnit, and Thorn pieces," are the * 
first Romances of his, properly devoted to the portraiture of 
hnmble life, and belonging to the humorous class, while the 
foregoing, if Jean Paul had continued to work only in their 
way, would, despite the partly jocose manner, fall rather 
into the rank of Klinger's works. In the preface to 
Quintus Fixlein, Jean Paul himself gives ns to understand 
the contrast of this book to its predecessors. " I could 
never," says he, " find ont more than three ways of grow - 
ing happier. The first, which leads upward, is to soar so 
far above the clouds of life, that we shall see the whole 
onter world, with its wolf-pits, charnel-houses, and light- 
ning-rods lying far beneath his feet, shrank up to the 
dimensions of a child's garden. The second is to drop right 
down into the garden, and there to nestle so closely into 
the furrow, that when one looks np from- his warm lark's 
nest, he shall not see any more than in the other case, 
wolfs-pits, charnel-houses or poles, but only ears,- each of 
which is for the nest-bird, a tree, a parasol, and an um- 
brella. The third and last, which I hold to be the hardest 
and wisest, is that which alternates between the other two." 
One can well see that this is most unmistakably the doc- 
trine of a man of extremes, to whom the nearest way is the 
farthest off, on which one neither flies nor creeps, but walks 
erect, looking upon wolf-pits and charnel-houses as what they 
are, and enjoys mountain and valley, man's work and nature, ' 
what seems to him in the air too small, to him-in the nesttoo 
large. To be always walking with sock and buskin on one 
foot, is a limping gait. Jean Paul would fain have forced 
himself into it. His friends had in- his very youth flattered 
him, that he was to be our Shakspeare, Rousseau, and Pope 
at once, and they had not considered that he who has only 
one fibre of Pope and one of Rousseau, may have almost 
none of Shakspeare. Bnt it belonged to the universalistic 
ambition of the age, to institute attempts at the impos- 
sible, and so we have in Jean Paul, singularly enongh, the 
demoniacal poet of genins and ' the humorous pragmatist 
side by side. The man who thinks so skeptically of the 
nothingness of man and his own self confines himself in his 
autography with the most trivial things, as if just these 
were all-essential ones; he finds it, like the pragmatists; 
attractive to post up for days together all the every-day 
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doings of a significant man's life, not like them, to draw 
herefrom conclusions as to his nature, but with the melan- 
choly desire of showing again the emptiness of every life; 
he will be representing in a ludicrous light all the insig- 
nificance attaching to bim, although he called it his ulti- 
mate endeavor to cultivate nothing on the earth that 
should not tell on highl He who looked down on the 
follies of the world from such a dizzying height, was 
pleased at the most, " to join in doing everything common 
and pedantic, with the gratifying consciousness of free-will." 
He who soared so above lightning-rods, pleased himself, never- 
theless, with being a weather-prophet, not without making 
himself merry again on the subject. He, who in the begin- 
ning, so revered the omnipotence of genius, found afterward 
that things were to be learned of which different persons 
would judge differently; and he had to confess to himself 
that his capacities would be infinitely small without the 
benefits of the flesh. The most extravagant of writers had 
to bind himself to the most pedantic order, aud if what 
Jean Paul on one occasion says of himself was true at that 
time of the whole youthful generation, that the efforts of 
fancy gave .all the passions too much chyle and too much 
intensity, these efforts were not, however, in his case, called 
forth by an excess of the vital impulse and by that world- 
storming passion which excited them in others, but were 
wrought out artificially through the fixed idea with which 
he threw himself into the office of authorship. The poesy, 
which had by Goethe and Schiller been carried" to the 
height which it was to reach amongst us, this man seemed 
to many to have advanced still higher; and yet it passed 
over with him only into an uncommonly enhanced realism. 
He sought it in the realm of morality and history; he 
sought it in life, incapable of enjoying himself in the pnre 
creations of an independent fancy. He appeared to belong 
among the readers, of whom he somewhere says, they 
looked upon poets as ethereal creations, and could not com- 
prehend how they could even take a cut of beef or a glass 
of beer. On personally meeting those men in Weimar 
(1196) he complained therefore of the disappointment of 
his ideals, because they did not, like him, carry their poetry 
and inspiration about with them for show: he found Goethe 
cold towards all things and men, monosyllabic, a god in his 
palace, and Schiller rocky, angular, full of sharp, cutting 
faculties, but without love;* he accepted instead the homage 
of Madam von Krudener, of Kanne and Rosegarten. And 
still, whoever, by reason of his many fanciful admirers and 
notions, should look for him on the side of the Lavaters and 
all the enthusiasts of that day, who appealed to the imme- 
diate influence of the spirit, would be led astray again by 
his ambiguity, for he was in religious things and in all 
about which man's unsatisfied curiosity agonizes, a sober 
judge; an opponent of Nicolai and of the Nicolaites in an 
esthetic view, in national matters an adherent of the en- 

* To them, on the other bandi he appeared " like a man taken from 
the moon, full of a hearty deaire to see things, but without the organ 
for seeing them." 



lightening system, and, therefore, on intimate terms with 
the Voss school; so that he was not at all self-deceived in 
regard to that over excitement of his fancy which was 
visible in his hitherto mentioned works; his constant aim 
at this time was to cool himself down, and out of this mood, 
say the editors of his biographical notices, came the 
" Quintus Pixlein," as from the " Invisible Lodge," elements 
passed over into Hesperus, so Fixlem depicts a contented 
schoolman's and parson's life, which borrows essential 
features from the Idyll of the little schoolmaster Wutz. 

But does not one remark, after all, in this complacen pic- 
ture of minute life, that the author, as he himself picture*, 
it above, is not quite serious about the pleasure to he 
taken in these larks' nests ? This seems to be revealed 
still more unmistakably in the life of the Advocate of the 
Poor, Siebenkas (1*195) which moves precisely in this 
lower sphere, and in the torn of the story moves ont of it 
again, which glances over into the circle of the upper 
classes, where the fairest souls, according to Jean Paul's 
notion, are formed, while he has here and in the Flegeljahre, 
succeeded best in his attempts with the pictures of fair 
souls from the lower classes. The description of Sieben- 
kas's straits, housekeeping, and literary lot carried the 
work, on its appearance, home to the nation's heart; the 
scenes were German idyllic ones, which with us occur not 
in the meadows but in the study; for the character of the 
hero the author himself sate; for Lenette, his mother. But 
the poet does not take pleasure in such simple characters, 
in his Lenette, any more than in his Appel ; these women 
are to him snail-souls, that claim only his compassion, nothis 
satisfaction. If the German affectionateness loved to dwell 
on the picture of this simple woman, it was at the same 
time extremely pained by the intentional thrusts which are 
made at marriage in the lower conditions, and by the 
genial manner in which truth and faith, assumed relations, 
and that which is man's last destiny, are here played with. 
In the picture of such a narrow domesticity, the last 
romantic turn of the fictitious death is a mere buffoonery; 
in the company of a Lenette the humorous hero is an 
afflicting apparition. How conld he take a wife, Who could 
so divorce himself from a wife? or take such a wife, having 
such a friend? The humorous pair of friends has with 
justice offended most female readers, even those most de- 
voted to the poet. For in fact the humorous characters, 
which Jean Paul laid out with so much pretension, are 
almost as repulsive as his transcendental beings, because 
they are quite as much distorted into caricatures. • If the 
latter are sentiment itself, and nothing but sentiment, to 
these humorists on the other hand, whose representative 
with Jean Paul his Leibgeber-Schoppe is, sentiment is 
entirely wanting. They profess to be merry and cheerful, 
and they turn ont egotistical and cold as ice. Siebeukfts 
remains gay in his misery; he tells his Lenette, if he has 
to go with 8,000 holes in his coat, he will for all that 
laugh and sing. Justly, the author thought ; but certainly 
not justly in the case of a man who has a poor, pinched 
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wife, but one not inseusible to shame, whom be himself by 
a fantastic stroke of folly has deprived of a pitiful income; 
and who, surely, nntil he had made this good, should rather 
howl than laugh. These humorists of Jean Paul's tickle their 
souls with the feeling of reckless freedom, with the con- 
sciousness that they are travestying human folly, that they 
find an aesthetic side to everything ludicrous, and thns coin 
folly into wisdom. They attack, with fury, dishonorable 
self-interest and everything vulgar, but their own selfish- 
ness they do not observe ; they despise the cMId's-farce of 
life, and would spare the littleness attaching thereto, when 
they cannot even spare the well-meaning narrowness of that 
poor wife. They are bound to be misanthropes full of 
philanthropy, connoisseurs of the whole world, and univer- 
sal geniuses, without being formed for the least activity. 
They do not feel that one is permitted to despise narrow 
relations only in contrast with great endeavors which they 
obstruct ; that if one does not spend himself on the latter, 
one has lost all right to mock at the former, when they are 
attended with a true happiness. They feel themselves op- 
pressed with the variety of things on the earth ; but who- 
so knows and considers the richness of results in the larger 
history, yearns at times to repose on the vain and insignifi- 
cant, and on this ground should idylls and humorous 
romances be universally built. These characters hover be- 
tween above and below, which was Jean Paul's doctrine ; 
they are not an alternative of the two, and, without the 
poets design, indeed, they break down in the midst. They 
keep themselves always in the little spheres of lower life, 
although they set themselves agaiust it ; they do not love 
it, and cannot tear themselves away from it ; they yearn 
upward, but the gravitation of skepticism holds them down; 
they believe in no life after death. As Jean Paul's roman- 
tic heroes do with poesy, so do these translate travesty and 
satire into life and action, and bear about with them a 
character like Don Quixote. They take it hard that the 
dull gravity of the Germans does not understand nor like 
their dances of ideas, and yet even he who understands 
them likes them not ; for, although we will not deny Jean 
Paul the gift of intellectual and natural humor, yet the 
jokes of his "wildlings" are quite often of such a kind, 
that one finds them equally trivial when they are cracked, 
and rough so long as they lie iu the angular shell. In their 
quarrel, their laughter at the folly of the world rings 
out of gloomy breast, their mirth at everything distorts 
itself into a universal disgust, and Schoppe grows crazy at 
last about the " I " of Fichte, which I know not whether to 
regard as a satire upon philosophy or upon that humor 
itself. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have passed over the 
" Biographical Recreations under the Cranium of a Giant- 
ess" (1116) ; they are incomplete ; a drop of commenced 
narrative under a mass of satire. And now, too, we will 
merely name the " Jubel-Seuior " (the Senior Parson in his 
Jubilee) (1797) a new idyll of the preacher's life, with a 
noble, courtly burlesque running through it, wherein the 



historical is now expressly used only as vehicle for ideas 
and drolleries — and pass immediately on for the sake of 
setting over, in a sharper contrast, against the last men- 
tioned works, the " Campanerthal " (1797). Here the 
feelers suddenly reach up into heaven, whereas in those 
works, and here, too, especially, in the accompanying ex- 
planations of the wood-cuts, the author remains deep buried 
in his snail-honse on the low level of earth. Here we see 
him, as it were, in the working-days of life; there he keeps, 
in Sabbath stillness, the day of rest. But even while we 
see in these writings fun and earnest separated in the 
wholesale, still in detail they share again alternately ; to 
the real in the Flemish manner is joined the nihilistic in 
the hyper-ideal style ; the little is- painted with great 
dynamic outlay, and then the author comes back to the 
great with exhausted powers. Jean Paul would certainly 
have had the highest gifts for the painting of still-life and 
of German sentiment and idyllic nature ; only his universal 
tendencies, still more, perhaps, than his nature, bad theo- 
ries, perhaps, quite as much as his feeling, would not let 
him dwell with clear pleasure on one thing ; they drove 
him ever and again to opposite extremes, and urged him to 
combine what was most contradictory. Endowed with 
such decided perception, with such tolerant appreciation 
for actual human life, he nevertheless turned his thoughts 
very early quite away beyond this world, and his religion 
was — Life for Immortality and God. The first years of 
youth, when the spirit creates a world for itself, were, for 
him, a perpetual radiance ; but he saw that this glorious 
time could not last, could not return, save iu memory and 
imagination, and then he must devote to it his whole life * 
or that, if it could return, that would not certainly happen 
here, but in another world, under an immeasurable heaven. 
Thus did he link his love for the youth of humanity with 
the eternal youth which we expect beyond the grave. 
Already in bis eighteenth year, the thonght of death often 
took a deep hold of his heart ; he cared not then to learn 
anything which would not there be of use to him, on which 
he could not build firmly in the other world ; he despised 
the glory of this world before he had tasted it ; and his 
friend Yogel warned him, with justice, that he who did 
this would certainly not become great, and if many did it, 
the world must needs be poor in splendid incidents. So 
he stood always with one foot in the other world, incapa- 
ble, like his Herder, in the extreme case, of resting upon a 
vigorous resignation. He did not raise himself to the 
abstraction which was necessary for a view like Herder's; 
here he was wholly a prey to human weakness and, the 
feelings; and as the Jacobis, Lavaters, and Jungs required 
a personal God in human form, so did he seem to need an 
individual continuance of being, although in the Campaner- 
thal he had not much comfort to offer them who desire a 
personal existence. With what gloomy imaginings did he 
not torment his fancy in those visions of annihilation, in 
that announcement of the dead Christ, that there was no 
God I He saw us all sitting here on the earth as male- 
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factors doomed to death, and asks — have we only to 
endure the mortal agony, or does there follow an execution 
of the human spirit ? If Jeau Paul himself and his friends 
testify, that the subject of immortality continued to be his 
whole life's greatest problem, nevertheless, we must not 
imagine that we are going to find with him, and particu- 
larly in the Campanerthal, which is wholly devoted to this 
theme, special conclusions or instructions, or even any other 
consolation than every one can give himself in his own 
heart, and perhaps will give himself with greater satisfac- 
tion than Jean Paul. He is here only a poetical ex- 
pounder of the critical philosophy, by which he, as well as 
every thinking mind was, at its appearance, mightily 
taken ; philosophy to him becomes poetry, speculation 
sentiment, conclusions " condense themselves," or rather 
diffuse themselves, into feelings. What is still more strik- 
ing, he all at once leaves the critical philosophy out of 
sight, and lets his feelings, speak ; and as it is natural for 
him to lend every piece of music text, every dream in- 
terpretation, every scene in nature revelation and higher 
voice, so here he gives every hope the force of argument. 
He grounds his main hope on this, that the realm of the 
fair, the good, and the true, this inner universe, needs 
another heaven and a higher world ; this scanty round of 
earth could never satisfy the sweep of his lively imagina- 
tion. He asks — whence and why these unearthly tenden- 
cies and wishes that belong to our inner being? He sup- 
poses the reply to be made — for the support and enjoyment 
of the present life. And then he leaps over into his usual 
hyperboles : "Was there an angel confined in the body to 
be the mute slave, chief-cook, and porter of the stomach ? 
Would not animal souls have answered, to impel human 
bodies to the fruit-tree and the wateriug-trongh ?" We see 
every child can refute this, having learned from the begin- 
ning that the human soul has other objects toward which 
its impulses direct it, besides the fruit-tree. But Jean Paul 
stands entirely on the proposition of the Fausts of the age 
— all or nothing 1 As we see him running wide of the 
right means of life, as we see him vibrate between laughing 
and weeping, without ever being able to keep himself a 
minute at a time on the middle ground of sobriety, so here, 
the proper, medium idea of humanity, which lies, so palpable 
to every, even the just opening, mind, between animal and 
angel, he, as if with intentional blindness, ignores and 
passes by. And with just that titanic defiance which, as it 
seems, should be the best proof, he cries : the Creator 
could have had no right — no right — to form us for suffer- 
ing 1 and the disproportion between our wishes and our 
circumstances were a blasphemy if we were annihilated ! 
But Lessing did not wish I Forster did not hope ! Even 
the noble Schiller looked upon immortality only as a ground 
of contentment for our instinct of self-preservation, there- 
fore for our sensitive part. And were they not human na- 
tures? It may, perhaps, be called pusillanimity to resign 
so readily as these did ; but who, then, would wish to 
insist so grandly on a right where no law is written ? 



From this time forward, Jean Paul's authorship repeats 
itself, and offers us little that is new, although we must 
acknowledge that Titan and the Flegeljahre are the works 
that most significantly represent his entire authorship, and 
its two sides, the dynamic and atomistic. The "Palinge- 
nesien" (1198) were a sort of repetition of his youthful 
satires, without the addition of new characteristics or new 
contents; in the "Future History" (1*799) the youthful 
idylls of Wutz, etc., reappear with variations in a conjec- 
tural biography. Between 1797 and 1802 appeared the 
" Titan," in which Jean Paul exhausted his whole nature. 
In respect to tendencies, plan, characters, manner, he pre- 
sents us, on the whole, nothing new. The whole group of 
characters is full of striking reminiscences of the Hesperus. 
Gaspard is only another Lord Horion, and like him, unites 
in a whimsical manner the cold worldling and the juggler ; 
a prince, with no will of his own, is led by him, as in the 
other case, by the lord ; a minister with a bad son, who 
plays tne villain ; a rare daughter in the home of corrupt 
pareuts ; Linda, a female companion like Clotilda ; Spener 
to match Emanuel ; the villains, in both cases, profile-cut- 
ters and ventriloquists ; the court, the romantic love- 
stories, the disguises, all correspond and remind. He 
who does not let himself be deceived by difference of treat- 
ment, may easily discover also, that a rivalry of Wilhelm 
Meister runs through this composition, which quite clearly 
aspired to be the master-piece of all German romaoces ; 
yes, and much more, for Jean Paul scorned to be set down 
in the mass of romance-writers, and " rubricked his works 
into the department of the epic writer," where the romance 
certainly holds its place, but as a degenerate thing. The 
hero, in dim yearning, tries his ideals upon the world j he 
is a crude, fiery spirit, who applies to everything gigantic 
measure ; who loses himself in a thousand mistakes of will 
and errors of mind, at an " irretrievable expense of heart 
and brain." Shame, that to these errors, at the very out- 
set, too much indulgence is shown. There is certainly 
nothing more pure and holy than the first stormy emotions 
of noble youth — our first friendship, love, striving for truth, 
our first feeling for nature and ideal coloring of the world ; 
but also, nothing so weak and enfeebling, when, looking 
back upon those emotions of youth, one clings to them with 
decided and exclusive partiality. At length, in the lapse of 
time, misfortune kneads the hero thoroughly ; he is, with 
his extravagant love, thrust off by his father; he squanders 
himself on an unworthy friend, on a mistress who could not 
stay on this earth ; now a mind for active life seems dis- 
posed to bestir itself out of the dreamy one through which 
he has been drifting : Albano will join the Gallic war for 
freedom ; but this serves for new over-excitement, from 
which the Titaness Linda holds him back — a new love, 
only to be destroyed again, and at last he is compensated, 
like Meister, with a woman, whom one does not become 
fully acquainted with ; and when he is delivered from dreams 
and wars, he receives the " middle sphere of governing" for 
his vocation ; a poor solace for tnen of other conditions 
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who, rather than bora princes, belong in their youth to the 
race of the Titans, " whose father is Heaven, and their 
mother only the earth, who, at the death of the Father, 
can barely provide for her orphans." Albano struggles 
through among all those who fall around him victims to 
destiny, who " wanted to use the milky way of immensity 
and the rainbow of fancy as a bow in their hand," although 
in him the same form of extravagance overswept the clear- 
ness of thought. At the end of the book stands out 
nakedly the grand doctrine, to which, however, the book 
itself, and the whole authorship, and the whole life of Jean 
Paul, properly give the lie : that only deeds give strength 
to life, and only measure gives it charm I The love of the 
author, however distinctly he said that in the Titan he 
battled against the titanic nature, rests upon these Titan- 
ideas; he extorts our sympathy for them, and then when he 
exercises (for example, in the case of Linda) the act of cold 
justice upon them, he offends our feelings, without having 
put our minds in tune for the satisfaction which he will 
render to a temperate view of the world and its use. This 
didactic side, which is not a capricious idea, but certainly 
consists with the plan of the work, appears to be aimed at 
the genial characters, who, as Solger, with striking truth, 
remarked, like all Jean Paul's favorite characters, are sick, 
and properly proud of the fact that they are so. Health, 
says Solger, they resign to commonplace people, like 
Rabette ; they are superior in the degree that they are 
sickly. This is so far from being a mere witticism, that 
Jean Paul himself says somewhere in Titan, that he regards 
inborn sickliness, but not that which is contracted, as ser- 
viceable to head and heart, whereby light is thrown also on 
that other passage, in which he makes genius and infirmity 
foster brothers.* Hence it comes, then, that all Titanic 
youth naturally cling round him, let this warning-voice 
pass unheeded, and hold to the examples ; for it is charac- 
teristic of that age and its extravagance to embrace its own 
misfortune and danger as with loving arms. Jean Paul 
has drawn in Roquairol, much more emphatically thau in 
those isolated words, a warning picture of the degeneracy of 
the genial exuberance which, if we do not happen to en- 
counter in life, we can daily meet in our youthful literature. 
And yet one will rather admire than abhor in our youth 
this masterly delineated character. We will transcribe the 
striking features, in which our genialities may be recognized 
as in a class, if only to let those adversaries of Jean Paul, 
who do not read him, see how much that is excellent and 
even soberly conceived this man of extravagances brought 
away from this very province. The poet characterizes this 
rakish genius, who rebels against the stiff Philistine world, 
as a child and a victim of the century. Over-stimulated 
and spoiled in his youth with pleasures and accomplish- 
ments of a prurient fancy, he was early a burnt-out crater 

* In like manner Herder hoped — and this is throughout ominous]/ 
characteristic for the history of the German mind and genius — to 
obtain the most striking contributions to the history of genius in all 
«ges and countries from the keepers of hospitals and insane asylums 1 



of life, full of disgnst, arrogance, unbelief, and contradic- 
tion. Truths and sensations he anticipated. All conditions 
of humanity, all motions of love and friendship, he went 
through in poetry before he did in life — on the summer side 
of poesy sooner than on the weather side of reality ; to 
this was added disappointment in love ; he plunged into 
evil dissipations, and then poetically represented what he 
repented or pronounced good ; every representation left 
him more and more hollow. His heart could not spare the 
loftiest sensibilities, but they were to him luxuries and tonics. 
from his highest points, so much the more steeply did the way 
lead down into the morasses. He loved not, but he imagined 
he did; was now an euthusiast, now a libertine in love,.and 
ran through ether and slime in swift alternation, till he 
mixed the two. He sometimes designedly plunged into sin 
and slough, in order by the wound of remorse to cut into 
himself more deeply the voice of reformation. External re- 
lations might perhaps have helped him, but the idle life of an 
officer (writer) merely accomplished him still more in vanity 
and impudence. His was one of those hearts whose sensi- 
bility is more lyric poetry than true, solid being, incapable 
of being true, yet hardly capable of being false, because 
every truth degenerated into poetic representation, and this 
again into that ; having the faculty of recklessly venturing 
and sacrificing whatever man respects ; trembling in his re- 
solves and even in his errors wavering, and yet destitute 
only of the tuning-hammer, not of the tuning-fork, of the 
finest morality, and iu the midst, of the tumult of passion, 
standing in the clearest light of reflection. Snch natures 
would fain make good their desolation of humanity by fidel- 
ity to one. They sympathize with the tragic storm-clouds 
in Shakspeare, Goethe, Klinger, Schiller, (Jean Paul). 
Thinkest thou, says Roquairol himself, that the writers of 
romance and tragedy, particularly the geniuses among 
them, who have aped everything, deity and humanity, 
a thousand times, are other than I ? This is, in fact, a 
frightful picture of the degenerate results which must come 
from Poetry, when it constitutes the single and only edu- 
cator of the soul and source of our culture. And how 
little these effects are here exaggerated, we learn by the 
scenes from the interior of family-life in France, of which 
we read shuddering, while the condition here, as well as 
there, of what Goethe admirably called the poetic literature 
of despair, may equally prove to us that to it the canse of 
such a dissolute life of despair can with quite as convincing 
force be traced back. 

In the Titan, of which he still spoke in the Flegeljahre, 
with much self-consciousness, Jean Paul would fain pour out 
the heart's blood of his life ; it was to be the sublimest of 
his works ; he would therein " bring on Rhine-falls, Span- 
ish thunder-storms, tragic hurricanes full of tropes, and 
water-spouts ; would be a Hecla, and burst asunder the 
ice of his clime and his own too, and never mind if it should 
be his last 1" Verily, one can say that he has spent therein 
the stormy overmeasure of his powers of fancy ; he became 
now proportionately more tranquil, without becoming < 
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tially different, only he was also more languid. Like 
Goethe, who, when he had cast off a certain period, never 
could look again at the works belonging to it, so he never 
could bear to read the Titan any more, which was generally 
far from being the case with him ; he gave up the works 
which demanded that higher dynamic outlay, and remained 
henceforth in the more even sphere, where his Katzen- 
berger, the Comet, Fibel, the Flegeljahre, etc., uniformly 
move. We will no longer detain ourselves with these indi- 
vidually, because, in fact, they furnish nothing essentially 
new ; the later ones even fall off a little. Only the 
Flegdjahre, which immediately followed the Titan (1801) 
must make an exception to this ; they are still written 
with the old freshness, but are more free from his excres-. 
cences and comets, free from the generally uuskillfully in- 
termingled romantic elements, and on the whole sustained 
with as much measure as, perhaps, Jean Paul was capable 
of. Between the brothers Walt and Vult, Jean Paul's two- 
fold view of life has been most finely distributed ; the one, 
the most touching copy of dreamy, youthful innocence, is 
endowed with much more naive traits thau his sentimental 
specimens of this kind, in the Lodge, for instance ; the 
other, whose vagabond nature would have made a fine 
figure in a Bicarian romance, the universal connoisseur, 
who helps polish up his brother for the world, is a humor- 
ist, without the distorted features of his other ones.- To 
catch the dim thought-life of this troubadour time in man — 
to discover the infinitely touching follies which, in these 
years, flit through the brain — to paint the diminutive bliss 
of the soul so endlessly great as it is in this easily contented 
period of man's life — to lend the youthful dreams the 
atmosphere of home, of the paternal house, and of the 
•play-gronnd of childhood, and all that attaches to it, such 
true and tender traits — to portray the boundless good- 
nature, love, gentleness, virgin purity and holiness of the 
heart, the wealth of a day of this period made so rich by 
fancy — to unfold " the still and tender sensations of a Sunday 
home-sickness " — all this has been accomplished by no one 
and nowhere as here. And the way in which he brings 
out this credulous creature in contrast to his undeceived 
and undeceiving brother, sketches the antithesis of the real 
to the ideal, and " slices off" to the good-hearted dreamer, 
" after the feast of sweetest bread, the mouldy bread out of 
the pantry." All this is admirable, and the eye which 
Jean Paul here turns upon human nature is really worth 
more than all those sublime glances into the clouds and 
the ether, into the spirit-world and above the stars. 

The last sign of Jean Paul's greater calmness was the 
transition to more scientific labors, which he shares with 
the whole romantic period at the beginning of this century. 
That he would sometimes try himself here, was as much to 
be inferred from the whole course of bis training, as that 
he would never come to anything systematic and consecu- 
tive herein. He had, at an early period, begun npon all 
sciences, but remained true to none ; after he had begun 
his authorship, each attracted him, but only in so far as it 



furnished him materials for his other objects ; even philoso- 
phy, to which he seemed once, on Kaut's appearance, dis- 
posed earnestly to devote himself, was to him, exprofesso, 
a matter of indifference. His skepticism may also have 
contributed to make him, like all these Faustian natures, 
at the very outset, despise the letter of science, hold more 
to feeling and divination, and use the details of knowledge 
only as small change for occasional use. His thirst for 
knowing, and his poetical necessity, alike make him a 
universal amateur-genius ; herein he aspired after Herder 
and Leibnitz as ideals ; he was fond of laying himself out 
upon the depicting of a man who knew everything ; our 
destination he looked for in the enlargement of our inner 
man for all systems, beauties, and characters. But it was 
not given him to reach to the apprehension of the whole in 
any branch of science. He discerned very justly that all 
knowledge tended towards a point of unity j to attain to 
to it, demanded in science all-sided knowledge, for which he 
had not patience. So he could only play round in the way 
of allusion,* all sciences ; " he was a learned man," he 
said, and yet knew not the commonest things ; be was an 
ignoramus, for he kuew something of all sciences. Through 
all his works, crumbs and leavings of his learned studies 
in philosophy, jurisprudence, medicine, and theology, are 
served up in the same confusion in which he .at one and the 
same time busied himself in his reading, with meteorology, 
statesmanship, morality, literary, intelligence, and church 
history. How he loves to find a way of slipping into his 
romances a table-talk, a tour, and the like forms, in which 
his wisdom, ever on hand, may be conveniently brought 
out. And if this, in detail, introduced nnpleasing peculiar- 
ities into his poetic works, so may it even be proved that 
his theoretical scientific occupation in the whole, in the fun- 
damental also, had an evil effect on his practice, that his 
critical understanding disturbed his producing instinct. 
Whoever becomes acquainted with his "Preparatory School 
of Esthetics" (1805), and after it re-peruses his stories, 
will easily discover that if his practice, to be sure, may 
here and there have led him to his theories (for example, 
as to the comic effect of the peculiar, the salient points of 
characters, the [false] antithesis of the ridiculous to the 
sublime), so, however, on the other hand, has his theory, 
in its all too frequent and far-fetched application, manifestly 
reacted on his practice. The " ^Esthetics," and the 
Levana as well (1801) are commonplaces of very ingenious 
observations, against which one cannot sufficiently be 
warned. The salient points in either art are as litle found 
as is the healthy source of life in Jean Paul's general 
nature and performance. An aesthetic and pedagogic prin- 
ciple one mast not hope to find here, any more than the 
statesman should seek a political one in Jean Paul's ideal 
state-principia, to which we shall elsewhere recur. Who- 
ever impartially compares the grand analogies of natural 
philosophy with his hopes of immortality, history with his 

* Jean Paul's pun here cannot be translated — " anapielend 
umspielen." 
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dreams of humanity and his earthly paradises, physiology 
with his dreamy theories, .and a true knowledge of the 
world and of men with Ins peculiar kind of knowledge of 
human nature, will soon find how little of the scientific 
spirit there was in this man of imagination. 



COLOR. 

It seems to be very clear that the prevailing sentiment 
among us, in regard to color, is an inadequate and a mistaken 
sentiment. Its beauty, its richness, its glory, are not ap- 
preciated. The loveliness and power of its harmonies and 
contrasts are felt by comparatively few. With some, in- 
deed, sensitiveness in regard to color seems to be a natural 
gift. They are born with a quick and, true eye, as others 
lire with a keen and delicate ear. There is also a class, by 
no means small, who are color-blind, being, from some de- 
tect in their ocular arrangements, unable to sec colors, or 
at least to see them aright. Again, there is a small but 
respectable number who have been trained in the schools of 
Nature and true Art, to love and appreciate color as it 
ought to be loved and appreciated. Outside of these three 
divisions lie the great majority, who think but little of the 
matter, or when they do think, are quite as likely to be 
wrong as to be right. 

Whether there be such a thing as natipual idiosyncrasy 
in this respect — whether, as some, have thought, there 
exists in certain races of men an innate love and taste for 
color, which love and taste are denied to other races, or 
possessed only in an inferior degree, is a curious question 
worthy of investigation. How much, in sach cases, is to 
be ascribed to nature, and how much to educatiou, is the 
chief difficulty of the problem. Leaving to others its solu- 
tion, we, at least, know and acknowledge the mighty efficacy 
of education, and especially do we invoke her aid whenever 
the great mother has been niggard of her gifts. 

In this cause, the first thing to be done is to attract 
attention— if possible, to awaken interest. It is with the 
hope of doing something towards this end, with the aid of 
The Crayon, that I have brought together the most im- 
portant passages on the subject of Color, which are to be 
found in the different works of Mr. Ruskin. Not that his 
dicta are to be regarded as infallible — far from it ; but be- 
cause he is a great and origiual thinker ; because he 
appeals, in the main, to nature, to reason, and to common 
seuse, and because he has done far more than all other writers 
on Art, to awaken thought on subjects of Art, and to in- 
spire higher aims, and a more discriminating taste. 

Some of these passages — and, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing of them — are taken from volumes which have not been 
reprinted here. If these views are just and true, let the 
truth be acknowledged — let their force be felt. If fallacious, 
the fallacy can be shown, and the discussion, however re- 
sulting, may do good. Foregoing, for the present, all 
further preamble, let us listen to Mr. Ruskin. Our first 



extract is from the second volume of the V Stones of Ve- 
nice," chap, v., section xxx., p. 144 : 

The principal circumstance which marks the seriousness of 
the early Venetian mind, is perhaps the last in which the 
reader would suppose it was traceable- — that love of bright and 
pure color, which, in a modified form, was afterwards the root 
of nil the triumph of the Venetian schools of painting, but 
which, in its utmost simplicity, was characteristic of the Byzan- 
tine period only; and of which, therefore, in the close of our 
review of that period, it will be well that we should truly esti- 
mate their significance. The fact is, we none of us enough 
appreciate the nobleness and sae'redness of color. Nothing is 
more common than to hear it spoken of as a subordinate beauty 
— nay, even as the mere source of a sensual pleasure; and we 
might almost believe that we were daily among men who 

" Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 
To them, ihe verdure from the fields ; 
And take the radiance from the clouds 
With which the sun his setting shrouds.* 1 

But it is not so. Such expressions are used, for the most part, 
in thoughtlessness; and if the speakers would only take the 
pains to imagine what the world and their own existence would. 
become, if the blue were taken from the sky, and the gold from 
the sunshine, and the verdure from the leaves, and the crimsoa 
from the blood, which is the life of man, the flush from th« 
cheek, the darkne.»s from the eye, the radiance from the hair — 
if they could but see, for an insianr, white human creatures 
living in a white world, they Would soon feel what they owe to 
color. The fact is, that of all God's gifts to the sight of man y 
color is the holiest, the most divine, the most solemn. We 
speak rashly of gay color, and sad color, for color cannot at 
once be good and guy. All good color is in some degree pen- 
sive, the loveliest is melancholy, and the purest and most 
thoughtful minds are those which love color the most. 

Our next selection is from vol. iii. of the " Stones of 
Venice," chap, iv., sec. xxxiv., p. 185 : 

Only observe, in this matter, that a greater degree of realiza- 
tion is often allowed, for the sake of color, than would be right 
without it. For there is not any distinction between the artiste 
of the inferior and of the nobler schools more definite than this 
— that the first color for the sake of realisation, and the second 
realize for the sake of color. I hope that in the fifth chapter r 
enough has been said to show the nobility of color, though it 
is a subject on which I would fain enlarge whenever I approaoh 
it; fur there is none that needs more to be insisted on, chiefly 
on account of the opposition of the persons who have no eye 
for color, and who,, being therefore unable to understand that 
it is just as divine and distinct in its power as music (only infi- 
nitely more varied in its harmonies), talk of it as if it were 
inferior and servile with respect to the other powers of Art,* 

• Nothing is more wonderful to me than to hear the pleasure cf the 
eye in color, .spoken of with disdain as "sensual," while people exalt 
■that of the car in music. Do they really suppose the eye is a lens 
noble bodily organ than the ear— that the organ by which nearly all 
our knowledge of the external universe is communicated to ns, and 
through which we learn to wonder and to love, can be less exalted in 
its own peculiar delight than the ear, which is only for the communi- 
cation of the ideas which owe to the eye their very existence ? I do 
nut mean to depreciate music. Let it be loved and reverenced as in 
just, cnly let the delight of the eye be reverenced more. The great 



